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bardment, the Americans dragged several cannon and
their ammunition to the top of the hill, and placed them
where they commanded the town and harbour. Imagine
the dismay of Sir William Howe when the morning
light showed him the American guns in position, and
he realised that the town and shipping were at the
enemy's mercy.

So ended the siege of Boston. Faced with the choice
of surrendering the city or having it and his fleet de-
stroyed about his ears, Howe embarked his troops on
the warships and sailed away to Halifax, Nova Scotia,
leaving Boston in General Washington's hands.

Washington did not linger in Boston. Knowing that
Howe had sailed north, he hurried his army to New
York, and while he was there Congress, having at last
given up all hope of reconciliation with King George,
framed and passed the famous Declaration of Inde-
pendence about which more will be said in the life of
Thomas Jefferson. But Washington was not allowed
to remain in New York. Sir William Howe, advancing
from Halifax with superior forces, defeated the Ameri-
cans in a battle on Long Island towards the end of
August, and finally forced them to retreat right across
New Jersey to the River Delaware.

This was one of the American army's darkest "hours.
By the time Washington's little force reached Trenton
on the Delaware it was December, and its strength had
been reduced to under three thousand shivering, half-
starved, and ill-equipped men. A less skilful com-
mander would, indeed, have given in then and there,
and the War of Independence would have come to an